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returning from shopping, was surprised to find a four-wheeler
at the door. Her father stepped out of it, said to her roughly,
"Get in," and crowded her to the cab door so that she
had to get in whether she wanted to or not. The cab at once
moved away. Mr. Dillworth knew nothing of Sir Charles
Frome; he did not know that Elsie had a rent-free house.
As it appeared to him, she was wasting money. If there was
rent to be paid, let her pay it to him and Mrs. Dillworth
for the use of the house in Levenshulme. This seemed a
sensible arrangement to Mrs. Dillworth, too. It lasted until
Alec became editor of Hard Facts and took a small house for
himself and Elsie; that is to say, for little more than six
months.

Throughout that winter the close and subtle bonds that
held Alec and Elsie together endured such tension that they
hated one another. Neither would speak to the other if it
were possible not to do so. When they did speak, words
were as dangerous as a flame to petrol. At any second there
might be a flash, and more than once Alec ran out of the
house lest the flash should become a consuming flame. It
was at this time that Mr. Burnside and Daniel Dunkerley
found him most unmanageable. As for Elsie, her open
giving nature became surly and withdrawn. Daniel Dun-
kerley never knew how deep was the private hell from which
he lifted Alec Dillworth, or that, while Alec might curse
him for having destroyed his dreams, he blessed him for
deliverance from his nightmares.

There was a night when Elsie, walking along the Stock-
port Road towards town, was accosted by Alec, who stepped
suddenly out of a side-street. She was surprised to see him,
for he had avoided her as though she were plague-stricken.
It was a miserable night, dewed by a fine drizzle of rain.
In the light of a street-lamp she looked at Alec's face, always
white, now contorted like that of a beast in agony, and at
the grey webs of mist settled upon the wool of his coat. He
must have been standing there for some time. He must,
she reflected with a painful irony, have studied her habits
as Sir Charles Frome had done before finding her lying in
the sun by the Cheshire mere. And then, thinking of that
day and this, of the midsummer sun, the dancing water, the
flowers and birdsong, and of this trudging through the bleak
wet night of the city to which that moment's impulse had
led her, she felt a swift revulsion against all that was young